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ABSTRACT 

Contained in this document are federal regulatory 
statutes governing employment practices of those agencies 
contemplating or already receiving funds under the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971. Set forth in the law are provisions for job 
analysis and the reevaluation of skill requirements at all levels of 
employment, as well as legislation intent on identifying and 
eliminating discriminatory practices in hiring and occupational 
advancement. Topics covered include: (1) Background of the Act, (2) 
Organizaticm of the Guidelines, and (3) Areas for Analysis and 
Guiding Principles and Criteria, A checklist and bibliogra^y 
supplement the text. (Author/SN) 
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GUIDELINES FOR REEVALUATION 
OF EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS AND 
PRACTICES PURSUANT TO EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT ACT 



I. AUTHORITY 

Public Law 92-54» the Emergency Employment Act of 1971f provides funds 
to finance jobs to fill unmet public service needs during times of high 
unemployment* The act saysy in part: 

"Sec* 7» ******* 

(c) An application for financial assistance for a public service 
employment program under this Act shall include provisions setting forth 

******* 

(15) assurances that agencies and institutions to whom financial 
assistance will be made available under this Act will undertake analysis 
of job descriptions and a reevaluation of skill requirements at all 
levels of employment^ including civil service requirements and practices 
relating theretOt in accordance with regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary; 

******* 

(18) assurances that the program will» to the maximum extent 
feasible> contribute to the elimination of artificial barriers to employ* 
ment and occupational advancement^ including civil service requirements 
which restrict employment opportunities for the disadvantaged;" 

******* 

Implementing Labor Department regulations published in the Federal 
Register on August 14» 1971» provide that implementation of paragraphs 
(15) and (18) of section 7(c) will be in accordance with guidelines 
issued by the United States Civil Service Commission* 

This document constitutes the Guidelines issued by the Commission pur* 
suant to this authority* Its purpose is to provide applicants for» and 
recipients of » grants under the Emergency Employment Act of 1971 with 
practical guidance in the planning and conduct of the reviews of their 
job descriptions» skill requirements and related personnel system 
practice8» including civil service requirements and practices» and in 
the identification and elimination of artificial barriers to employment 
and occupational advancement of disadvantaged t as required by that act« 
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The act reflects a growing concern with the need to insure that employ- 
ment and advancement opportunities in the public service are open to all 
on the basis of true ability to do the job» without restriction by un- 
necessary or irrelevant factors or requirements. It is a call for re- 
examination of public employment practices, including those established 
under civil service systems^ to reassess their validity and appropriate- 
nesSf and a call to review systems to insure they do, in fact, provide 
for equal employment opportunity, including the affirmative action 
necessary to cake it a reality, and that they maintain a genuine openness 
to internal upward mobility* It is not an effort to dilute quality in 
the public service, or an attack on thn merit system concept. It is a 
mandate to laake sure that merit systems are working with maximum effi- 
ciency and effectiveness* 

The growing emphasis on the internal openness for advancement of merit 
systems is reflected in the President's August 8, 1969, Memorandum to 
Heads of Federal Departments and Agencies — • • While we must con- 
tinue to search out qualified personnel from all segments of our popu- 
lation. Me must now assure the best possible utilization of the skills 
and potential of the present work force* Eo^loyees should have the 
opportunity to the fullest extent practicable to improve their skills 
so they may qualify for advancement*" 

III. ORGANIZATION OF THE GUIDELINE 

This guideline contains, in part IV» a listing of major personnel areas 
that will require analysis, and a discussion of the issues to be looked 
at, with guiding principles and criteria to be applied* 

This information is supplemented by two appendices. Appendix I is a 
checklist of problems and approaches to their solution* Appendix II 
is a bibliography o£ relevant guideline materials* 

IV* AREAS F(» ANALYSIS. AND GUIDING PRINCIPLES AND CRITERIA 

1* Continued i^licability of Merit Systems Standards * These guide- 
lines provide for reevaluation of merit systea requirements and practices 
and development of improved methods of employment and advancement, not 
only o£ the disadvantaged but also for persons who are only able to work 
part-time, such as women with families, in accordance with basic merit 
principles* The intergovernmental Standards for a Merit System of 
Personnel Administration, 45 CFR 70, have been established to provide 
a proper basis for personnel administration based on merit principles 
in a number of grant-in-aid programs administered by State and local 
governments in which Federal statutes and regulations provide for 
application of merit standards to help assure proper and efficient 
administration of the programs* Where these standards are applicable, 
public personnel laws, rules, regulations, policy statements, and 
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administration thereunder, must be found to be in substantial conformity 
with the Standards for a Merit System of Personnel Administration* 
These standards are administered by the U«S« Civil Service Commission 
under the provisions of section 208 of the Intergovernmental Personnel 
Act of 1970. 

2* Job Descriptions and Job Structure ^ The job description is an 
explicit statement of work to be done which is the basis for determining 
the personal qualifications required to do it. It is the starting point 
for many personnel programs* It is essential in recruitment, selection, 
training, compensation and other programs essential to the effective 
placement, development, and utilization of human resources in working 
organizations* Tlie work must be described in such terms that a judgment 
can be made concerning the significant knowledges, skills, and abilities 
and the amount of each that are needed for successful job performance* 

a* Guide To Evaluating Job Descriptions * The following is a useful 
guide for assessing the quality of a work statement, adapted from U« S« 
Training and Employment Service materials: 

(1) The answer must be "yes" to each of the following questions 
Does this statement tell what the worker does? 

Does this statement tell how the worker does It? 

Does this statement tell why the worker does it? 

If the answer is "no" to any one of them, the statement must be re* 
vised to satisfy the requirements of a ^"yes" answer* 

(2) Are your statements as useful as they ought to be? 

Do they describe the "what," the ^*how," and the 'Srtiy" of the 
work people really do? 

Ho * then bring the description in line with these requirements* 

(3) Do they reflect the total work which must be done to 
achieve organization's mission? 

No - then define the work to be done in terms of purposes 
and goals of organization* 

(4) Do they provide for a reasonable organizational mix of 
all levels of skills and backgrounds (professional, technician, etc*) 
in terns of the work to be done? 

No - then reorganize the allotment of positions to achieve a 
reasonable mix of kinds and levels of jobs - restructure the organization* 
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(5) Do the hiring requirements provide opportunity for entry 
into the system for persons at all levels of skill and background? 

No - then consider job restructuring as a means to open up 
the system at all levels* 

(6) Do the "entry" positions provide work experiences to 
enable employees to progress (with training) from low to high skill 
positions? 

No - then consider job restructuring as a means of establish- 
ing bridge occupational ladders which will span the existing gaps 
between low- skill and skilled occupations* 

b« Considerations To Be Met by Job Structure 

(1) Ladders and lattices * The classification structure should 
provide a career ladder with valid distinctions between job levels and 
opportunities for upward mobility » i^e*, advancement through acquisition 
of new skills and knowledges, and assumption of increasingly responsible 
duties* Opportunities should also be provided for employee mobility 
across career lines* 

(2) Entry level positions * Entry level positions should be 
established to provide training and work experience for persons who come 
without any significant prior education or experience* Entry levels 
should also be provided for higher level occupations to permit entry 
and training of persons with aptitude and appropriate basic education 
and experience who may not meet "journeyman" skill and experience re- 
quirements* 

(3) Aid and technician occupations * Aid and technician 
occupations requiring demonstrated skill and experience but not re- 
quiring the full education and skills of professionals should be 
established wherever possible as counterparts to professional occupa- 
tions* It is not uncommon (see Section lV-8, Job Restructuring) for 
professional employees to devote much of their time to tasks not 
requiring their full professional skills, which tasks could be delegated 
to aids and technicians to the advantage of everyone* 

c* Review of Job Structure * The above considerations should be 
kept in mind on a continuing basis in all actions relating to the job 
structure* But there also needs to be a deliberate review of all 
elements of the organiution ut the outset* The review should be 
repeated on a periodic basis (a two* year cycle is sug-q;%38ted)* Such 
review should involve the line managers as well as the personnel staff, 
because it is managers who have the authority to change the assignment 
of tasks, thereby determining job content, while the personnel specialists 
can advise on the consequences to the occupational and promotional 
structure of alternative courses of action* 
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3. Qualification Requirements ^ One of the most critical areas for 
analysis and reevaluation is that of qualification requirements* 
Related to job descriptions and structure as the opposite side of a coin^ 
qualification requirements should accurately reflect the knowledge, 
skill, and other requirements to do the job* Knowledge and skill 
requirements are most commonly translated into education or experience 
requirements, with (or without) trade«>offs of experience for education, 
and occasionally with limitations as to recency* Other areas in which 
requirements may exist relate to age, cex, conduct and reputation, or 
physical requirements for the job* (See e, below*} 

All requirements need to be reexamined to see whether they are realisti- 
cally related to the actual duties of the job, and the actual knowledges 
and skills required to perform those duties* Are minimums really the 
minimum? Are all acceptable substitutions provided? Are there better 
measures? More specifically: 

a* General 

(1) Qualification requirements should be the minimum needed 
to qualify for entrance to the class, rather than desired standards or 
levels of competence attainable only after some expedience in the class* 

(2) Qualification requirements should reflect the kinds of 
skills, knowledges, abilities, experience, and education or training 
necessary for job performance as determined by a systematic evaluation 
of the position* 

(3) There should be a progression from levels with "no 
education or experience necessary" through responsible technical, 
administrative and, where feasible, professional levels, with connecting 
links that make it possible for persons in lower grades to climb to 
higher grades* (If the system does not provide such relationships, 

look to the possibility of job restructuring, described in section IV-8*) 

(4) Jobs permitting direct entry from outside the service may 
be established at various appropriate levels, including jous appropriate 
for entry of persons with professional training, jobs appropriate for 
entry of junior college and business school graduates, and jobs appro- 
priate for entry of high school graduates and less than high school 
graduates* The critical concern is, to the maximum extent possible, 

to make such jobs also attainable by persons from within on the basis 
of experience* 

(5) Consideration should also be given to potential for 
development — that is, the capacity to absorb training for advancement 
to more responsible positions •** when the position is one primarily used 
for training purposes* This may be necessary to assure that individuals 
who may lack the ability to assume more responsible positions do not 
block opportunities for career advancement of others by continuing to 
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occupy entry- level trainee jobs* Such individuals should be placed in 
appropriate productive nontralnee Jobs. 

b«. Education 

(1) Required education » Foraal education should never be 
required (i*e»» no substitute accepted) unless education is demon- 
strably the only practicable way of obtaining the necessary knowledges 
and skills* 

(a) There would sees to be no basis for requiring high school 
•or general college graduation for any jobt as neither/ creden- 
tial guarantees special knowledge or skill not otherwise 
attainable* 

(b) Where specialised education is necessary (e#g*» account- 
ing> statistics^ econonics) only the courses actually needed 
should be required* Substitution of suitable experience should 
be allowed for the general course work which typically com- 
prises auch of a college course* Consideration should also be 
given to the possibility of providing such education to other- 
wise qualified agency employees* 

(c) Recency of education should not be required except in 
rare cases where there is a conclusive showing of need» and 
then only if recent experience is an acceptable alternative» 
and if a way is available for otherwise qualified persons 
without recent education or experience to enter at an appro- 
priate lower level to attain qualifying "refresher" experience. 
(For exaiq^le» if rapid and major changes in a field such as 
medicine make recent training and experience truly necessary 
for certain levels of responsibility » opportunities should 

be available for persons with appropriate» but "stale" train- 
ing or experience to enter at a lower level in which they 
would receive adequate supervision and retraining*) 

(2) Substitutions for education 

(a) Where education is given credit in evaluating oandidatesy 
but experience is substitutablet see that experience substitu- 
tions are realistic, and that they admit all types of experi- 
ence which will, in fact, have provided the needed knowledges 
and skills* 

(b) If high school graduation is given credit in lieu of 
experience, high school equivalence certificates should be 
accorded equal value* 

( 3 ) More direct assessment of knowledges and skills * Wherever 
possible, efforts should be made to find a more direct and accurate way 
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of determining that candidates possess the needed knowledges and skills 
than by a general evaluation of their overall educational or experience 
backgrounds* Job elements^ described below^ or demonstrated Job per* 
foniiance» are more direct. 

Experience 

(1) Length of required experience should not be excessive* 
It should be no more than enough to acquire and demonstrate possession 
of the needed knowledges and skills* Unnecessary length requirements 
rule out qualified candidates^ and may even have a negative impact on 
merit considerations* 

(2) The kinds of qualifying experience should be defined as 
broadly as possible* There are frequently a variety of kinds of experi-^ 
ence which will provide and demonstrate needed skills; failure to define 
qualifying experience broadly enough may impose a particular hardship on 
members of minority groupSy whose opportunities for gaining experience 
may have varied from the usual channels* 

(3) i^>propriate training substitutions should be accepted* 
There are many short-term» intensive training courses %rhich provide 
knowledges substantially more rapidly than experience* Their value 
should be recognised* 

(4) Recency of experience should not be required except in 
the rarest of cases (see Recency » under Education^ above)* 

(5) If requirements for any given Job cannot be met on the 
basis of experience in lower grade Jobs in the organization^ even after 
reevaluation of the requirement8» attention should be given to Job 
Restructuring (see section IV«8» below)* 

d* Job Elements * An alternative to the education and experience 
approach is the "Job element" approach to determining and evaluating 
qualifications for Jobs* Job elemients — the actual knowledges^ skills 
and abilities required for performance of the Job are identified 
through Job analysis* Qualification (or disqualification) is based 
on whether or not the candidate possesses the required knowledges^ 
skills and abilities^ however he may have attained them* Education^ 
and length of experience» per se» become irrelevant* This approach 
is described in greater detail in the Commission's Handbook X-118C» 
"Job Qualification System for Trades and Labor Occupations" (see 
Bibliography)* Further information concerning its use may be obtained 
from the U*S* Civil Service Commission* 

e* Other Requirements * These requirements which call for detailed 
reexamination to see if they are really valid and necessary include: 
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(1) Physical reguirenentS t These nay be far iiore demanding 
than the jobs require and eliminate from consideration highly eligible 
physically handicapped persons^ women^ or minority group members* 
Existing height^ weighty and weightlif ting requirements^ in particular^ 
may prevent a great many mmen and minority group candidates from being 
considered for positions for which they may otherwise qualify. These 
physical requirements should be reviewed to determine whether they are 
truly job* related and efforts should be made to reduce them to the minimum 
essentials to perform the duties of the job. 

Similar attention should be given to physical requirements which may 
impede the employment of the physically handicapped* In addition^ 
efforts should be made to remove environmental impediments to the 
employment of the handicapped (see section IV*7), 

(2) Age requirement s > If age requirements exists they should 
be reexamined. Situations calling for maximum age limits should be 
rare» and any such requirements should be fully substantiated by need* 

Minimum age requirements should also be reexamined. Public employers 
should not encourage students to drop out of school early^ but age limits 
should not prevent employments under circumstances acceptable to school 
author itieSf of young persons who have dropped out of school and who 
would» without employment^ be idle* 

(3) Sex, Requirements* or limitations* on the basis of sex 
will rarely be appropriate. Only where absolutely necessary should 
they be established. Cases where such limitations could be warrnpxed 
would ordinarily be limited to the following types of situations: 

(a) When sharing of common sleeping quarters is required 
(this limitation* of course* should not be applied in a dis- 
criminatory fashion), 

(b) When institutional or custodial services can properly 

be performed only by a member of the same sex as the recipients 
of the services, 

(4) Conduct and reputation . Appointment restrictions re- 
lated to conduct or reputation* such as the use of employment* credit* 
arrest* or conviction records* should be modified or eliminated wherever 
possible. 

Job application forma shall not ask for information on arrests not 
followed by convictions. The application form should state that con- 
viction records* per se» do not automatically disqualify applicants 
for appointment* so that qualified persons will not be discouraged 
from further competition. Candidates should also be advised on job 
application forms to exclude all juvenile offenses. 
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In evaluating applicants with records of conviction^ each case should 
be considered on its own aerits* Careful consideration should be given 
to the type of position for i^ich the applicant is applying^ frequency 
and severity of violations^ and tiae elapsed since the last offense* 
Guidelines for considering persons with records of criminal convictions 
should be developed nkich recognise no.t only the need for protecting 
the Integrity of the public service^ but also the value to society of 
rehabilitating offenders^ and thm essential contribution e«ploy»ent 
Mikes to that end« 

4« Recruitaent. The Quergency Eaployaent Act calls for reexaaining 
skills requirements and personnel practices^ and the resmval of arti* 
ficial barriers to the evployaent and occupational advancement of the 
disadvantaged in a context which is clearly an affirmation of a policy 
of equal eiq>loyment opportunity and an expression of special concern 
for Vietnam and Korean veterans* There are important aspects of re« 
cruitment practices which need to be reexamined to insure that these 
goals are met*. 

a* Adequacy of Recniiting Efforts and Publicity * The goals of 
special consideration for veterans^ and equal employment opportunity for 
disadvantaged and minority groups require affirmative attention to the 
targeting and adequacy of recruiting efforts and publicity* 

(1) Minority and disadvantaged groups * Normel recruiting 
efforts and publicity tend not to reach» or be effective smong^ minority 
and disadvantaged groups* Special efforts and techniques need to be 
used to adequately reach such persons* 

The establishment of a branch office of the merit system agency in 
disadvantaged communities to provide information about job opportunities 
and assistance in applying for appropriate public employment is a 
successful technique* The branch merit system office should be highly 
visible^ perhaps located in a vacant store front» and its atmosphere 
should be informal and relaxed* The recruiting staff should consist 
of persons who can communicate easily and effectively with disadvantaged 
Job applicants and might include individuals who have been recruited 
from disadvantaged neighborhoods and successfully employed in government 
agencies* The office should furnish its full range of services during 
some evening and weekend hours» siace many of the disadvantaged may have 
some employment during conventional working hours* When the Jobs to be 
filled involve working in and with coomunities of disadvantaged or 
minority citizens» recruiting aimed particularly at residents of the 
target areas can be particularly useful* 

Other techniques which have been used with success^ either in conjunc* 
tion with or in lieu of a branch merit system office^ include mobile 
recruiting trailers^ and door-to*door recruiting in disadvantaged 
neighborhoods* Close contact should be maintained with high schools^ 
community colleges^ and vocational education institutes having substantial 
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nuabert of disadvantaged students* Referrals should be requested from 
other goveroi^ental agenciest such as the State eaployaenw service; 
health and %if»lfare agencies; vocational rehabilitation centers; coshu- 
nity action agencies and other poverty program organizations; youth and 
Juvenile delinquency prevention programs; military Mparation centers 
and organisations providing assistance to selective service rehabili* 
tants; parole or correction agencies; the coamunity relations division 
of police departments; and Model Cities groups# If advertising is used^ 
there should be full coverage in those newspapers and media likely to 
reach minority persons* Radio announcements may be especially useful 
for reachir«tg these groups* For examplet Spanish* language announcements 
and publicity may be appropriate in communities with a substantial 
Spanish* speaking population* The advertising should include a clear 
affirmation that the organization is an *'Equal Opportunity E^>loyer«" 

Government agencies have found it useful to establish and maintain con* 
tinuing relations with formal and informal groups which have frequent 
contacts with disadvantaged persons* Formal groups which can provide 
recruiting assistance include civil rights organisations (such as the 
Urban Leaguet NAACPt etc*) block clubs and neighborhood councilst 
churcheSf recreational associationst settlement houses^ and nonprofit 
rehabilitationt guidancet or training facilities* Contact with informal 
groups is likely to be most affective wh'^n established and maintained 
through their acknowledged leaders and in their customary gathering 
places* 

Disadvantaged persons already employed in public agenciet should be 
encouraged to refer their friends for consideration for employment* 
Government agencies can utilise positions in intern^ traineet summer 
emplcymant» part*tlme es^loymentt and cooperative work*study programs 
to help keep disadvantaged persons in school^ with the long* range goal 
of preparing them for career positions in the public service* 

(2) Recruitina veterans * Recognising the nation* s debt to 
veterans^ and helping them make the transition to civilian life is a 
special concern of the Emergency Employment Act* Veterans preference 
is recognised in most public employment systems* Howeverg affirmative 
action^ through a network of available sources^ Is needed to make 
veteran recruitment effective* 

All State and local offices of the U* S* Employment Service are pre* 
pared to help* Offices and facilities of the Veterans Administration 
are another contact point* In about 20 of the largest citiest the 
Veterans Administration has established and operates U* Veterans 
Assistance Centers* U* S* Civil Service Commission Information Offices 
in 65 major cities (at least one in each State) can offer informationt 
assistancet and referrals* Military Separation Centers^ under the 
Department of Defense transition program are vitally concemedt and are 
prime points of contact* Veterans organisations are an additional 
excellent source* Contacts should be maintained with all of these 
sources to insure adequate recruitment of veterans* 
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b# Rcctt' ^ng for Appropriate Skill Levels * Regardless of the 
effectiveness of publicity and recruiting techniquesy recruiting is 
essentially a reflection of nanagement decisions regarding the levels 
and kinds of jobs to be filled* 

Insistence on recruiting only for joumeynan levels precludes the 
hiring and development of trainees^ and may seriously block proaotion 
opportunities with great cost in noraley turnover 9 and the quality of 
subsequent applicants* Insistence on recruiting only trainees who have 
the potential for top nanagement jobs nay result in high turnover and 
disgruntled enployees« 

The goal should be a balanced intake providing opportunities for 
entry at various levels^ providing real and substantial opportunities 
for advancenentt and providing an adequate supply of the skills and 
talent needed* 

5* Exanining and Selection of Applicants ^ Today all personnel proce* 
dures which affect the selection decision are subject to the closest 
scrutiny by interested parties ranging fron the applicants thraselves 
to the Federal Govemnent« The issues involved in the recent Suprene 
Court decision^ Griggs v. Duke Power 401 0*3* 424 (1971)9 represent the 
kinds of concerns that are being voiced* Whether or not the court 
decision is applicable in a particular instance is not the issue^ but 
an tmderstanding of the issues can be helpful in shaping a personnel 
progran to neet today's requirenents* 

The overriding caveat is that a personnel procedure which affects 
selection decisions nust be "shown to bear a denonstrable relationship 
to successful perfomance of the jobs for %ihich it is used*" 

The U* S* Civil Service Comission has published in parts 300 and 772 
of title 5 of the Code of Federal Regulationsy regulations on exanining 
and selection criteria for the Federal service (Federal Register 9 vol* 
36^ no* 158^ pp« 15446-15448)* These regulations are being supplenented 
with internal inplenenting instructions whichf once they are available 9 
can be obtained through offices of the United States Civil Service 
Connission* They will provide a source of useful infomation to supple- 
aent these Guidelines* 

Evaluation should be on a systenatic basis* Usually a conbination of 
evaluative techniques will increase the validity of the assessnent* 
Selection should be fron anong the best qualified after insuring that 
the evaluation nethods used neet the criteria below* Identification 
o£ the '1>est qualified" nay be by score or by a grouping process^ and 
should take into account the particular requirenents of the job to be 
filled: i*e*9 the ''best qualified" for a particular job night be 
selectively identified fron a list of eligibles for a general category 
of jobs* 
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a« Heed for Job Analysis # What the applicant can DO, not what he 
IS9 should be the keynote of the exasining and selection process^ and the 
"can do" factors oust relate directly and specifically to the work re- 
quirements of the job« Sound examining depends on describing the job 
in such terns that judgiaents can be «ade about the significant knowl- 
edge Sy skillsy and abilities^ and the aaount of each that are needed 
for successful job performance. These required knowledges and skills 
■ay include the tools and equipment the employee must be able to use 
in the job^ the level of arithmetic or mathematics requiredy the amount 
and type of writing he will have to do, the type of written instructions 
and other material he must understandy the types of new learning and prob- 
lem-solving situations he will have to facey etc« 

b. Evaluative Techniques . Commonly used evaluative techniques may 
be grouped under five general headings: Written testSy performance 
'testsy structured interviews^ ratings of qualifying education and/or 
escperiencet and rating on the basis of job eleamits representing perti- 
nent knowledges and abilities. 

(1) Written tests . Written tests are ^propria te where they 
are the best way of determining lAether or not the applicant meets bona 
fide job requirement 8. I£ written tests are used, it is essential that 
their verbal level and technical content be appropriate to job dutieSy 
and that they are job- related rather than based on academic achievement • 

Written tests are not appropriate for jobs that do cot require reading 
or facility with the English language. 

The following are minimum requirements furnished by the V. S. Civil 
Service Commission for the acceptability of written tests for use by 
Federal agencies. They can serve as guidelines in helping to decide 
whether or not to use a particular test in your selection program* 

(a) The test must be developed by persons who have pro- 
fessional competence in testing; 

(b) A coaq»rehensive job analysis that shows the elements 
(knowledges^ skills and abilities) in^rtant in performing 
or learning to perform the work and for which the test is 
intended as a measuring instrument; 

(c) Demonstration of the job-relatedness of the test by 
appropriate validation methods; 

(d) Demonstration of the consistency and stability 
(reliability) of scores; 

(e) Development of standard directions for conducting the 
test; 
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(£) Development of standard scoring instructions which 
result in objective scoring; 

(g) Development of a method for interpreting the scores and 
applying them in the context of the other methods used in the 
evaluation process; 

(h) Development of a method for recording scores so that 
the record is meaningful and usable in the future; 

(i) Development of provisions for reporting the scores in 
meaningful terms to individual employees and operating 
officials; 

(j) Assurance that the test has not been compromised and 
incorporation of provisions to minimize the likelihood of 
future compromise* 

The practice of using a written test as the sole means of qualifying an 
applicant can set the stage for strong objections to the use of written 
tests in the selection decision* The Technical Advisory Committee on 
Testing to California's Fair Employment Practices Commission has sound 
suggestions on this point* "Tests, like any other measure, should be 
used as only one indicator of competence* When a test appears inappro* 
priate for a particular individual, other factors should be checked to 
determine whether this person has the capacity to perform the job ade- 
quately* He may have difficulty with the test because he is a slow 
reader, or because he is not used to taking tests, and therefore spent 
most of his time trying to understand %ifaat was required of him* Some 
low- scoring individuals may be capable of good job performance when there 
are other coBQ>ensating factors such as military experience and training 
or school experience* 

'In the final analysis, selection from a number of job applicants is a 
matter of judgment based upon all the information about the applicant's 
qualifications relative to the job requirements* You must remember to 
look at the whole individual, not at just one specific characteristic* 
Test results are one source of information about the applicant to be 
considered with all other available relevant data*" 

Actual demonstrations of ability are generally better indications than 
aptitude test scores* Therefore, the use of aptitude tests should be 
minimized when the applicant can demonstrate (for example, through job 
performance) the ability and level the tests are intended to measure* 

(2) Performance tests * Because they involve actual per- 
formance of all, or significant, elements of the job itself, performance 
tests can be more valid and reliable than either written or oral tests* 
They are also more acceptable to candidates* 
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Perfomance tests are particularly appropriate for jobs which do not re- 
quire reading or verbal skills, and for trades and related occupations 
Where skill in the trade or task rather than verbal ability is the para* 
nount consideration* 

Wherever conditions are appropriate, the possibility of developing per- 
formance tests should be examined* (See Bibliography for publication 
on performance testing*) 

(3) Standardized interviews * Interviews may be appropriate 
for certain kinds of jobs, particularly jobs requiring oral facility 
and skill in social interaction* They are not a{q[>ropriate for jobs 
wh-'.ch do not require these skills as they would serve to eliminate 
candidates for such jobs on the basis of irrelevant factors* 

Where used, special care should be taken to train examinerst to standard- 
ize the formac, and to standardize the recording of results* Results 
should be recorded immediately after the interview* 

(4) Ratings of education and experience * Ratings of education 
and/or experience (the so-called *\massembled" test) are another commonly 
used method* Various techniques may be appropriate for evaluating expe- 
rience and education related to the requirements of the job* The 
cautions under Section IV-3, Qualification Requirements, apply* 

Beyond a reasonable point, sheer length of experience has little or no 
value* 

All experience which is genuinely qualifying should be credited* To ob- 
tain reasonable objectivity, there must be a structured basis for making 
judgments on the value of experience* These judgments should be made 
by individuals best qualified through experience and training to make 
them, and ratings should be a composite of the judgment of more than one 
person* 

(5) Job element ratings* To avoid the trap of equating evi- 
dences of ability with the ability itself, the job-element approach to 
examining may be iielpful* It starts with a careful job analysis to 
identify the basic knowledges, skills, and abilities needed for success- 
ful job performance* These become the job elements which serve as the 
qualification requirements for the job* Usually only those few ele- 
ments which are most critical to the successful job performance would 
be established as qualification requirements* Some examples^ are as 
follows: 

A* Trainee jobs -potential to learn 

and advance 

B* Jobs (other than trainee) -reliability and depend- 
requiring little or no ability 
skill knowledge 
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•ability to follow 
8i9q>le directions 

•ability to work safely 

•possession of sone degree 
of dexterity 

•ability to do strenuous 
work 

C« Jobs requiring specialized -skillst knowledges, 

training and experience abilities, and personal 

characteristics directly 
associated with the job 

Next, a plan must be devised to measure the applicant's skills, knowl- 
edges, abilities, and characteristics against the job elements identified 
as critical to the job. The kinds of acceptable experience, training, or 
other information for each elenent become the "evidences^' by which to 
evaluate the applicant. If it is necessary to rank applicants, the in* 
formation or ^'evidence" is grouped according to its relative worth to the 
job. The system followed by the 0. S. Civil Service Commission provides 
for five levels of worth: 

•• In£ .nation indicating demonstrated superior ability; 

•• Information indicating demonstrated satisfactory ability; 

•• Information indicating barely acceptable or potential ability; 

•• Information which is of some value, but less than barely 
acceptable or potential ability; 

Information of no value. 

The third step deals with obtaining sufficient job information to show 
the extent to which the applicant has acquired skills, knowledges, and 
abilities related to each of the job elements being measured* 

Sources of information used vary with the complexity of the job, size of 
the labor market, urgency in filling the job, and the extent of infor- 
mation needed to make judgments of an applicant's qualifications. Low 
level trades and labor jobs usually require little information while 
complex jobs require more. 

Questions to applicants should be easy to understand and answer. To 
the extent possible, questions should permit sinqple responses such as 
checking a box or answering "yes^' or "no." 

The information is evaluated according to the plan developed in step 2. 

A decision is made as to the applicant's degree of ability in each of 

the job elements. A final rating is then assigned to show the applicant's 
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demonstrated or potential ability to do the job* This permits the . 
selecting official to give first consideration to the best qualified 
eligibles when filling a particular job* 

A noteworthy application of job element examining procedures is the 
U* S* Civil Service Commission Worker- Trainee Examination* This 
examination provides an examining rationale for evaluating within the 
merit system the disadvantaged worker for entry- level jobs* It has 
proven extremely effective as a means of hiring the disadvantaged 
without treating them as exceptions to the regular employment process* 

For more information about the Worker- Trainee Examination and job- 
element examining contact the appropriate regional office of the 
U. S* Civil Service Commission* 

c* Administrative Procedures and Practices * In some cases, admin- 
istrative procedures and practices may have developed which may repre- 
sent barriers to employment or advancement of the disadvantaged* These 
include: 

(1) Application fees for taking examinations * These are a 
distinct barrier to the poor and disadvantaged, and should be eliminated* 

(2) Excessive time lags in establishing registers * Adminis- 
trative practices that delay prompt establishment of registers should 
be reexamined and streamlined* Some causes of delay may include: 
Failure to use streamlined or automated scoring procedures; holding up 
an entire list until any single appeal is settled; waiting until after 
examining results are in before seeking information on veteran preference 
(this information could be obtained, subject to verification at the time 
of application)* 

(3) Complicated announcements and application forms * Exami- 
nation announcements should be kept as simple as possible, and absolutely 
kept to a reading level appropriate to the job« ^plication forms should 
be kept si&q>le — preferably for all applicants, and absolutely for 
applicants for jobs which do not require a high level of verbal ability* 

(4) Examinations not open on a timely basis * Since one of 
the goals of the Emergency Employment Act is the transition of a sub- 
stantial number of the persons hired into permanent employment in suit* 
able jobs, it is important that opportunities to qualify for suitable 
jobs be open and available at the earliest possible time during their 
emergency employment* 

6* Training * ^propriate training can help employees at all levels 
qualify for advancement opportunities, improve their long-range poten- 
tial, and improve their performance in present and future positions* 
It can help to close the gaps that might otherwise exist between levels 
and specialisations in the occupational structure, thus facilitating 
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upward mobility. For employees entering at "no experience necessary" 
levels, training is a critical factor in preparing them for advance- 
ment. Public agencies will vary greatly in the resources they may 
have available for training. Some resources are provided out of 
Federal funds in connection with manpower programs. 

The Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 1970 (84 Stat. 1909) empowers 
every Federal agency and installation to open its training programs 
to State and local governments. The U. S. Civil Service Coomission 
coordinates this activity. Information on available courses or other 
training matters may be obtained from the Commission's Bureau of Train- 
ing in Washington, or appropriate regional Training Centers. 

Training activities should be reviewed to see that: 

a. Training needs are assessed particularly where there have 
been changes in the job mix to establish jobs at lower skill levels than 
have been customary. Task analysis can identify skill requirements. 
Larger agencies may wish to establish formal training programs. In many 
smaller establishments, the needed training can be given by a skilled 
professional or journeyman. 

b. Wherever possible, training opportunities should be provided 
on-site and on*the-clock. This is particularly desirable for basic 
skills training for disadvantaged persons hired at entry levels. 

c. Where changes in intake practices will result in bringing in 
persons of different backgrounds, or disadvantaged persons with minimal 
skills, there is a particular need for supervisors to be responsive to 
the needs, attitudes, and problems encountered by such employees. A 
training course, ^'Supervision of Low Skilled Employees,*' has been devel- 
oped by the U. S. Civil Service Commission and is available,. ^either for 
enrollment of individual participants in classes run by the Coonission, 
or as a package that can be given by a local training staff, through the 
Commission. 

7. Management Responsibilities and Practices . A successful program to 
eliminate artificial barriers and restrictions which impede employment 
and advancement of people, particularly the disadvantaged, must have top 
level management support and direction, and involve effective conunica- 
tion of management's desires to administrators, supervisors, and e«* 
ployees. 

With such support, progress can be made in such areas as: 

a. Insuring that attitudes are favorable to an "open system," 
permitting maximum freedom of lateral and upward movement, and that 
supervisors at all levels function in support of it. 
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b. Development of promotion policies which recognize skills 
acquired through experience and additional training* 

c. Development of a classification structure, qualification 
structure, and recruiting practices which provide linkages and oppor* 
tunities.for vertical and horizontal internal movement* 

d. Providing a utilization and placement program which may In* 
elude counseling, career development plans, special placement con** 
sideration for underutilized employees, etc* 

e* Providing special adaptations of the physical working environ* 
ment as necessary for persons with physical handicaps* For example, 
architectural barriers such as stairs can be corrected by the installation 
of ramps and elevators. Automatic doorways can facilitate the independent 
movement of persons confined to wheelchairs* Other corrective measures 
which may be required include the installation of special lavatory 
facilities and modification of certain types of office equipment, such 
as telephones* 

f« Providing employment opportunities for women with families or 
for other persons who can work only part-time. The job restructuring 
technique (see section 8, below) can be applied to identify and structure 
jobs suitable for this situation* 

g. Providing help or supporting services to help eaq[>loyees deal 
with matters such as child care, transportation, health services re- 
ferraly financial or legal problems* 

8* Job Restructuring , Jobs are established basically to achieve the 
purpose and goals of an organization, but the administrator often has 
position structuring options available to realize additional objectives* 
Job restructuring, job design, job development, job engineering are a 
few of the names given to the process of organizing and reorganizing 
work assigned to individuals, particularly where there is an intent to 
further a specific purpose* 

A principal concern of a civil service system is to arrange work to 
assure all sufficiently motivated people a reasonable opportunity to 
compete within the system for jobs appropriate to their backgrounds* 
Recognition of individual efforts, talents and achievements must also 
be an element of the system to facilitate the upward movement of eok- 
ployees* Job analysis is the basic tool that can be used to design 
jobs to meet such desired objectives. It seeks to identify and fully 
describe the tasks and activities which form the basic building blocks 
used in arranging work into jobs* 

a. Job analysis, as a systematic procedure for gathering infor* 
mat ion about jobs, strives to make explicit such matters as: 
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— What gets done 
How it gets done 
Why it gets done 

What must be known (or learned) to get it done 

— Qualifications requirements 

Performance standards 

b« How job analysis is applied to achieve a desired job structure 
is described extensively in the literature. (See Bibliography,) 

c« Here we outline a few of the basic steps: 

(1) Identify the distinct major activities that constitute the 
logical and necessary steps in the performance of jobs, 

(2) Define and describe each task in terms of time and level 
of skill required to perform thfjLa^k, (The USTfidES has developed very 
useful scales for rating skill levels in the three categories of reason- 
ing» mathematical^ and language development.) 

(3) Organize the tasks into jobs taking into. account the kind 
of work, the skill levels, the effect on the work flow and above all, 
the objectives to be achieved by the job structure, 

(4) Organize the jobs into career ladders %iherein an employee 
can learn enough in one job to be able to progress to another or across 
to a related line of work through work experience, on-the-job training, 
and classroom training, 

(5) Prepare final and detailed job descriptions which reflect 
what employees actually do in getting the mission of the organization 
acconqplished, 

d» Who Should Do This ? Whoever does job restructuring must be 
fully aware of the mission of the organization and the work required 
to carry out the mission. The specific technology that is applied 
can be acquired in a relatively short time, A week of intensive train- 
ing and practice by program, budget, or personnel staff should be ade- 
quate to get the program started. The important principle that must 
be emphasized is that job restructuring deals with work that really 
gets done, not with exercises in rewriting job descriptions, 

e. Below are a few illustrations of work situations in which job 
restructuring may be particularly effective. 
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(1) Situations where there are persons who are not qualified 
for the total job^ but who can do important segments of the job as well 
or better than those who are fully qualified. Entry to such jobs as 
school teachersy counselors^ social workers^ and law enforcement officers 
require backgrounds and credentials associated with formal education* 
These requirements may keep out of the jobs the very people who would 

be most effective in dealing with iflq>ortant parts of the job even if 
they could not perform the entire job. There are people whose abilities 
and life experiences equip them to make a unique and powerful contri^ 
bution to achieviig the major purposes of the job. By following careful 
job analysis methods to shred out those parts c£ the joby a parapro^ 
fessional or aide job can be developed for which the usual credentials 
would not be required » 

(2) Situations where highly trained professionals are doing 
work which traditionally is part of the profession* but which can be done 
equally well by a person with lesser training* 

The medical area is a good exaaq>le where lesser trained persons such as 
a registered nurse and medical assistant have taken over duties hereto* 
fore restricted to the physician. Technical jobs in engineering, science, 
and accounting have evolved in similar fashion. The use of technician 
jobs is most attractive to maximise the effective use of high« skill 
personnel, but it has the concurrent benefits of providing opportunities 
for persons of lower skills and getting the work done by persons whose 
pay is commensurate with the work performed* 

(3) A third set of circumstances in which job restructuring 
can be effectively applied stems from poor personnel and organization 
practices. An organization may recruit for skill levels over and above 
the requirements of much of the work with the result that the occupational 
mix does not provide for an adequate number of support positions* The 
high grade eHq>loyee must therefore do a substantial amount of lower skill 
tasks which are not even considered part of the job. He does them because 
there is no one else available* In this instance, a change in the 
occupational mix will "restructure" what the professional or journeyman 
employee does even though the official description of his job may not 
change. 

f. Considering Available Abilities in Restructuring Jobs . The re- 
structuring of a particular job may take one of a number of avenues* It 
is desirable that the restructuring make maximum use of available unused 
talent. For example, the newly developing job of physician's assistant 
will make use of abilities of medical corpsmen in the armed services, 
which have been ignored in civilian life* It would not be advantageous 
to restructure the job to require at the start a deeper knowledge of 
diagnosis or of anatomy than is possessed by hospital corpsmen, nurses, 
etc* 
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Are All Signals '^?" 

!• Are positions accurately 
described (so skills and 
abilities needed can be 
determined accurately)? 

2« Does structure provide a 
'"no experience required" 
entry level? 

3« Does job structure provide 
for ladders and lattices of 
upnard and lateral Moveaent^ 
or are there mmjor gaps? 

4« Vhere jobs with bona fide 
professional requirements 
exists have related technic 
clan jobs been developed? 

S« Are education requireaents 
used only where absolutely 
necessary^ and only to the 
fliinlaum extent necessary? 

6« Are there significant oppot^ 
tunities to qualify^ on basis 
of in^house experience^ at the 
major outside recruiting 
levels? 

7« Are there appropriate expe- 
rience substitutions for qual« 
ifying» but nonrequired 
education? Are they as 
broad and comprehensive as 
possible? 

8« Have recency requirements 
for education or experience 
been eliminated unless 
absolutely necessary? 



If Mot: 

1« Correct job descriptions* 



2« Do some job redesign^ iden* 
tify opportunities and set 
some up« 

3* Analyze gaps; determine if 
problem is job structure or 
qualification standards^ and 
take action to close* 

4« Analyse professional jobs 
for duties that can be per« 
formed by technicians; develop 
suitable jobs* 

5* Eliminate any unnecessary 
requirements; see that re* 
maining requirements are 
minimum* 

6* Develop experience equiva* 
lents* Consider some job 
restructuring if necessary* 



7* Develop substitutions 
particularly for "general" 
education.^ If high school 
graduation is creditable^ 
see that high school equiv* 
alency gets equal value* 

8* Reexamine the necessity of 
any that remains; eliminate 
them if at all possible* If 
not provide a 'Wy back in*" 
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9. Are lengths axxl kinds of 
qualifying experience rtsi^lly 
related to knowledges and 
skills required? 

10. Are special training 
courses given appropriate 
value in lieu of experience? 

11. Can a *'job elesient" ap« 
proach be used with greater 
validity than education/ 
experience? 

12. Are physical requirements 
ainiaalt and directly related 
to Job deaands? 

13. Save age requirement s been 
eliminated or kept to an 
absolute sinimuii? 

14. Have sex restrictions been 
eliminated? 



IS. Are provisions regarding 
conduct or reputation factors 
(arrestSt convictions^ debts^ 
etc.) liberal and flexible? 



16, Are recruitment efforts 
appropriately beamed at all 
segpsents of the population? 



17. Is recruiting done for 
appropriate skill levels? 



18. Are written examinations 
used only where appropriate? 



9. Keep length to Minimum; 
give aaximim breadth to kind* 



10. Provide means for crediting 
themt recognizing intensity 
of training* 

IX. Use it where appropriate. 



12. Reviewt eliminate anything 
not clearly necessary. 



13. Rinviev and eliminate unless 
clearly necessary. 



14. Eliminate them except where 
clearly absolutely necessary for 
the performance of the Job. 

15. Reviewt and eliminate as 
basis for disqualif icatioi 
wherever possible. Provide 
guides allowing Judgment based 
on factors such as nature of 
Jobt seriousnesst frequency^ 
and recency of problems, 

16. Be sure an adequate positive 
approach is developed toward 
disadvantaged and minority ele* 
ments of the community. 

17. See that recruiting is aimed 
at a well balanced blend of low^ 
medium^ and Journeyman skill 
levels. 

18. Review literacy level of 
exam against literacy require* 
sents of Job. Rewrite exam or 
change format to performance 
testt etc. 



19* Does the exaaiiiation 
aeature only those factors 
relevant to successful Job 
performance 7 

20* Are performance tests used 
wherever appropriate? 



21* Are structured intervieiia 
used only for Jobs requiring 
oral facility and skill in 
social interaction? 

22* Are there written guide- 
lines to structure Judgments 
in ratings of education and 
experiences? 

23. Are rating examiners 
qualified ^ and trained? 



24« Are "Job element" ratings 
used where appropriate? 



2S« Have positions funded under 
the various Federal programs 
for employment of the disad- 
vantaged been tied into tht^ 
career ladders for regularly 
funded positions? 



19 • Conduct a Job analysis and 
relate the examination to Job 
requirements • 



20, Explore possibility of de« 
veloping perfonunce tests for 
Jobs not requiring reading or 
verbal skills^ or where such 
skills are secondary* 

21, Review usage^ and correct. 



22, Develop structured guide* 
lines where not available. 



23* Designate persons qualified 
to make the necessary Judgments 
and train them in the rating 
procedures, 

24, Study the possibility of 
using them^ or expanding their 
use, 

25, Insure that these special 
positions are not "different" 
from regular Jobs in duties^ 
training received^ and value 
of experience. 



Any 'Trouble" Lights? 

Inability to adjust to work 
environment^ feelings of alien- 
&tion» anxietiest need for 
guidance through the bureau- 
cratic mase. 

New employees with disadvan- 
taged background lack basic 
ecSttcation or skills required 
to permit advancement. 



Turn Them Off! 

Assign fellow employees to 
"coach" and assist new employ- 
ees in adapting to the work 
environment. 



Establish training programs to 
improve Job skillst work habits* 
human relationst and remedial 
education as needed. 



Supervisors l«ck experience in 
dealing with unskilled end 
disedvar.teged employees* 



Physical envirownent prevents 
capable^ but physically handi- 
capped persons £rosi working* 



Person can^t work because of 
child care» transportation^ 
financial » or legal problems. 



Provide supervisory training in 
awareness of the problems and 
feelings of the disadvantaged » 
and in helping them solve their 
problems* 

Correct environment to allow 
access to» and provide appro* 
priate facilities fort the 
physically handicapped* 

Provide supportive services so 
person can work* 
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